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tion of statistics (which was common to Buckle with Quetelet, 
Herschel, and others) is based on a neglect of the influence pro- 
duced on men by the very knowledge of the statistics themselves. 
It is to be remembered that Buckle wrote at a time when the 
" theory of probabilities" was being almost for the first time clearly 
illustrated and exemplified by statistical results, and there was a 
temptation to regard its derivative uniformities as causes rather 
than what they really were, effects. 

When all has been said in censure of Buckle, it must not be 
forgotten that the "History of Civilization in England" was a 
fragment ; and Mr. Robertson's book is an opportune reminder of 
the courage and power and learning with which Buckle supported, 
before an indifferent or sceptical public, the claims of a science of 
history in general. 

In the case of a book like the one before us, where scores of 
contemporary authors* are marshalled and characterized freely and 
fearlessly, there is sure to be some little disagreement between the 
writer and every reader, still more between the writer and every 
reviewer. Instead of dwelling on such inevitable disagreements, 
we might point out one cause of offence that seems avoidable and re- 
grettable, and that is in the language. The style is excellent in all 
particulars but one, and that is diction. If "worsens" (273), 
"countering" (203) and "magistral" (348) can serve their turn, 
there are few students whose flow of thought will not be rudely 
interrupted when they come upon " intelligised" (275) "biasable" 
(277), "polemist" (300), and "God-ism" (538). 

J. Bonar. 

London. 

Punishment and Reformation : An Historical Sketch of the 
Rise of the Penitentiary System. By Frederick Howard 
Wines, LL.D. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Pp. 339. 

Mr. Wines's interesting volume is appropriately dedicated to 
the memory of his father, an American citizen of the very best 
type. Mr. Wines, the elder, was prominently connected with the 
prison movement in all its phases, and during the course of an 
active and energetic career succeeded in rendering conspicuous 

* The article on Buckle by James Macdonell, in the North British Review, 
December, 1867, seems to have escaped notice, but it would be hard to find 
another instance. 
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service to the cause of enlightened and humane methods of deal- 
ing with the criminal classes. The book before us consisted in its 
original form of a series of lectures delivered before the students 
of the University of Wisconsin, and afterwards in a somewhat 
altered shape before the Lowell Institute in Boston. It has been 
rewritten for publication in the hope that it may prove both in- 
structive and interesting to a wider circle of readers. We have 
no doubt that this hope will be fulfilled, inasmuch as it is in many 
respects a book of sterling merit. 

The conditions which produce the criminal population are for 
all practical purposes of two kinds, individual and social. In 
recent years the individual conditions have been inquired into 
with great minuteness by Professor Lombroso and his school, a 
school which is generally known as the school of criminal an- 
thropology. According to the teachings of this school the criminal 
is to a large extent a product of atavistic and pathological anoma- 
lies. In physical appearance he resembles the savage or primi- 
tive man : it is the same with his mental habits and modes of 
thought and feeling. But his atavistic peculiarities are often seen 
in combination with pathological characteristics, and it is a ques- 
tion whether the supposed atavistic peculiarities of criminals are 
not in reality pathological. Among French and German investi- 
gators the prevalent opinion is that the criminal is a product of 
degeneracy and not of atavism. In Italy Professor Lombroso and 
his followers consider that the criminal is a product of both de- 
generacy and atavism. One of the difficulties connected with the 
question is the vagueness and obscurity which still hang around the 
terms degeneracy and atavism. Until we have a clear definition 
of what is meant by degeneracy and an equally clear conception of 
what is meant by atavism, it will be impossible to say to what 
extent these two factors enter into the production of the criminal, 
or whether he is the result of only one of them. It is fortunate 
that for most practical purposes we already know enough to enable 
us to set forth the principles on which the treatment of the criminal 
population should proceed. Mr. Wines's book deals with these 
principles in a very satisfactory manner. If penitentiary treat- 
ment is to be of any use as a protection to society, it must be of 
such a character as will not make a man who is suffering from 
physical or mental degeneracy still more degenerate. A large 
percentage of criminals are, in the opinion of competent observers, 
of a degenerate type. A system of prison discipline which takes 
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one of these human beings, and subjects him to a course of sever- 
ities in the form of insufficient food, insufficient exercise, insuffi- 
cient or degrading occupation, is certain to accentuate the de- 
generacy from which he already suffers, and to turn him out of 
prison in a worse condition than he was before he entered it. A 
system based upon these principles offers very little protection to 
society, inasmuch as it renders the criminal less adapted than ever 
to earn an honest livelihood. When this is the case he inevitably 
relapses into a life of crime. A properly constituted prison system 
must, be constructed so as to contend as far as possible with the 
adverse conditions which have turned a man or woman into a crim- 
inal. If these conditions consist of physical or mental infirmity, 
or, as is frequently the case, a combination of both, the only 
rational method of treatment is to use every effort to remove these 
adverse conditions, and to subject the offender to a regimen which 
has this end clearly and distinctly in view. This is the system, Mr. 
Wines informs us, which prevails in such institutions as the New 
York State Reformatory and the Massachusetts Reformatory at 
Concord. The great underlying thought in these institutions is 
" that every prisoner must be individualized and given the special 
treatment adapted to develop him in the point in which he is weak 
— physical, intellectual, or moral culture in combination, but in 
varying proportions according to the diagnosis of each case : that 
time must be given for the reformatory process to take effect before 
allowing him to be sent away uncured : that his cure is always 
facilitated by his co-operation and often impossible without it : 
that no other form of rewards and punishments is so effective in 
many instances as transfer from one class to another, with different 
privileges in each : but that the supreme agency for gaining the 
desired co-operation on the prisoner's part is power lodged in the 
administration of the prison to lengthen or shorten the duration of 
his term of incarceration. The other great thought is that the 
whole process of reformation is educational ; not meaning by that 
term the injection of information without assimilation, but the 
drawing out to its full natural and normal limit of every faculty of 
the body, mind, and soul of every man who passes through the 
institution. The aim of the institution is to send out no man who 
is not prepared to do something well enough to be independent of 
the temptation to fraud or theft." 

" If the question is asked," continues Mr. Wines, " Where does 
the punishment come in ? the answer is : In the discipline which is 
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unremitting and exacting; in the violence done to the criminal 
tastes and habits of the prisoners, which they have no opportunity 
to indulge ; in the consciousness that one is held in a net of in- 
fluence and restraint which one is powerless to break ; in the un- 
certainty as to one's ability to earn a discharge in time or without 
too great a personal sacrifice ; in the regularity and monotony of 
life under a rigid rule. Certain it is that the worse men prefer to 
be sent to a prison organized on the old plan, and that there have 
been moments when the strain of anxiety to win an early parole 
has been so ominous of possible mental derangement as to alarm 
the superintendent, and compel him to relax the pressure upon 
certain sensitive spirits thought to be in danger of eclipse. For 
the generation of the moral force necessary to carry the mass of 
prisoners upward and onward in a great reformatory current asso- 
ciation under necessary restrictions is indispensable, which is the 
reply to the criticisms upon this system by the advocates of the 
Pennsylvania system. Nor is there any point in the observation 
that association and routine are inseparable, and that individual 
treatment is impossible without cellular separation by day and 
night. If that were true, it would be necessary to have a separate 
class-room for every child in school, and to build our churches 
with separate stalls as chapels are constructed in some foreign 
prisons." 

Mr. Wines is no sentimentalist. He fully recognizes that no 
system of prison treatment will be successful in every case. There 
remains a residuum of the criminal population who persist in a 
career of crime no matter how many opportunities are given them, 
inside a prison or outside of it, of becoming useful members of the 
community. Some people will not permit us to say that these 
offenders are incorrigible. Anyhow, it is allowable to say that after 
every means has been tried they remain uncorrected. For cases of 
this description Mr. Wines is an advocate of indefinite seclusion. 
We do not hesitate to adopt this method with lunatics, and, inas- 
much as many of these uncorrected criminals are more dangerous 
to social order and social welfare than lunatics, there is no reason 
why they should not be subjected to a similar method of treatment. 

W. D. Morrison. 

London. 



